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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to compare the effects of the 
traditional sixth grade social studies curriculum for Oregon 
pupils with that of Man: A Course of Study . Students were pre- 
and post-testedo 

Data were analyzed statistically by use of the F test on 
equality of variance and t-tests for pooled variance and dist- 
inct variances to test two hypotheses stated in the null formt 
Hypothesis I: As measured by the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking, sixth grade students using a traditional social studies 
curriculum of Latin America will not differ significantly in 
creativity from those students using the social studies curri- 
culum: Kan: A Course of Study, 

Hypothesis II: Sixtn grade students using a traditional social 
studies curriculum of Latin America will not differ significantly 
in the achievement of social studies skills as measured by 
the "Sequential Tests of Education Progress (STEP): Social 
Studies" from those students using the social studies curriculum 
Man : A Course of Study p 

No significance at the .10 level was found when the t-test 
for distinct variances was applied, thus verifying the null 
hypotheses. 

A pattern, however, emerged from the data that indicated the 
Man materials may produce greater verbal creativity. -Further 
research with greater control of variables would be necessary 
to determine this possibility. 
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whapter I 
Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to compare tne effects of 
tne traditional sixth ,'^rade social studies curriculum for 
Oretron pupils with that of Man : A Course of Study , a new 
approach to the teachin^;^ of social studies. 

The traditionaj curriculum deals v/ith the study of Latin 
Air.ericao It is basically ^geography-history oriented and 
/generally presented from a deductive approach^ A textbook 
or series of textbooks supplemented with films, filmstrips, 
realiai and reoource people serve as the sources for infor- 
mation. 

Kan: A Course of Study is an anthropolofjically based,- 
interdisciplinar/ noci^l studies program* Facts, concepts, 
generalizations 1 attitudes, skills, and thinking processes 
are learned through a multi-media approacho A number of 
booklets devoted to specific topics, field notes, first hand 
observations, simulation games, narrated and unnarrated 
films, filmstrips, records, photomuralsi as well as library 
reference materials aro utili::'^d« An inductive approach 
leaas pupils lo formulate concepts and generalizationso 

The research reported herein was undertaken for several 
reasons. The principal reason v/as the belief that a change 
in social studies curriculum should be made on the basis 
t:iat the new adoption v/i 1 1 be an improvement over the curri- 
culum formerly taught. To be an improvement, the new 
curriculum must renult in nhe acquisition of those social 
studies knowledges, skills, attitudes, and cognitive pro- 
cesses deemed important by the school personnel involved to 
a greater degree :han the curriculum presently in use» As 
social studies textbooks will be adopted by the Oregon State 
Textbook Connission during 197^" and districts v;ill make their 
S'?lections during the 1972"-?? academic year, it seemed an 
opportune time to investigate social studies curriculura^ 
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A second roason for .he studj was the rather unique 
position of Lincoln School, /here this study was conducted. 
Lincoln School i^ a puDlic school in the Ashland school 
di.-trict. It also servc^r- as the laboratory school for Southern 
Crej^on College. Thus, members of -.he Lincoln School faculty 
are f,lso r.ernbers of both the public school faculty and the 
college faculty. As n-.erafcero of the college faculty, they are 
involved in developinr curriculuiH for teacher education. The 
findings of the study will be of sonie significance to the 
t-a-r.ing of Ed. 558 Hethods and Materials: Social Science, 
Sci-nce and Health and i£d. ^ Social Studies in the Zlemen- 
tiry s':hool. 

The study was designed to test two null hypotheses: 
Hypothesis I .-rated: As measured by the "Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking," sixth grade students using a traditional 
sorxai studies curriculum of Latin America will not differ 
significantly in creativity from those students using the 
social studies curriculum Man: A Course of Stud^. 

Hypothesis IT stated: Sixth grade students using a trad- 
itional socicl studies curriculum of Latin America will not 
aiffer significantly in the achievement of social studies 
skills as measurea by the "Se^yaential Tests of Educational 
Progress (STLP,:' Soci.-d Studies" from those students using 
c' social stuaie-s curriculum Man: A Course of Study . 

Limitations of the research should be noted. The number 
of stuaents involved was small due to class size. The control 
group consisted of nineteen students, the experimental group 
of twenty students. Class sizes for the two groups were 
initdslly smaller than usual for Lincoln School. As the 
stucy was based on pre- and post-testing only those students 
who were enrolled for the entire 1971-72 school year could be 
included. The normal movement of students in and out of a 
school district resulted in the loss of some students who 
were administered the pro-tests. 

The uniqueness of Lincoln School serving as 3 laboratory 
school can be ronsiderea limitation. Because all Southern 



Oregon College first quarter elementary student teachers 
take their training at Lincoln School, each classroom is 
assigned .student teachers. The number of student teachers in 
the two rooms involved in the study was the same each quarter. 
From three to six student teachers were assigned each quarter 
to the control and experimental classrooms. 

A third Ijmitation of the study was the teacher variable. 
The control group was taught by Charles Lockridge , the experi- 
mental group by Rose Marje Davis. In the opinion of local 
school district administrators and education department personnel, 
no significant difference exists in the performance of the two 
teachers. Nevertheless, they are two different people and as 
such bring their own individuality into the classroom. The 
effects of teacher individuality were minimized to a considerable 
extent by exchanging students for reading classes and wherever 
possible working as a sixth grade, rather than as two separate 
sixth grade rooms. The small enrollment in the two classes made 
it possible to combine the two classes for many activities. In 
addition, the teacher of tne experimental group adhered to the 
program designated in the teacher's manuals for Man: A Course 
of Study in order to tost the curriculum rather than the 
teachero 
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Chapter II 
Procedures 



Sixth grade studentr, at Lincoln School were ad/Jiinistered 
the '^Sequential Testo of i::ducational Progress (STEP): Social 
Scudies ^-6" form A, September 7, 1971 1 the first day of the 
1971-1972 school year. On the basis of the achievement scores 
on the STEP test, pupils were divided into two groups with a 
mean of ^30.09 for the control group and a mean of ^30.1^ for 
the experimental* The control group contained twelve boys and 
ten girls. The experimental group contained eleven boys and ten 
girls* The two groups were formed as equally as available date 
would allow. Therefore, ability levels within the two groups 
ran from one extreme to the other. 

Following the formation of the control and experimental 
groups, each pupil was administered the ''Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking: Thinking Creatively with Words*' form A and 
^'Thinking Creatively with Pictures" form A. 

Throughout ^.he school year, the control group used a 
traditional social studios curriculum for Oregon sixth graders. 
The content was Latin Aiiierica. The experimental group used Man: 

h .22ill£'i 2X Study o 

D'iring the week of June 5i 197.? i all students in the control 

and experimental classrooms were administered lorm of the STEP 

tests and forms B of the two Torrance tests. Through normal 

attrition twelve boys and seven girls of the original control 

group were still in attendance. JJleven boys and nine girls of 

tne experimental group remained. 

To insure reliability of the scoring of the creativity tests, 

they were sent to Personnel Press Scoring Service for scoring. 

Scoring of the STEP tests was done by teachers ol tne control and 

experimental groups and John L. Holmes, principal of Lincoln School, 

with the key provided by the publishers. 

Statistical analysis, of the scores obtained on the pre- and 

post-tests was done by John Finch in the Department of Economics 

Southern Oregon College* 



Data for pre- and post-tests were first analyzed by 
application of tne F statistic to determine equality of 
varianceo The t test was then applied to test for significance 
of mean differtuces for poolod variances and for distinct 
variances. The conversion scores were used in analysis of the 
STEP tests and raw scores for the creativity testSo Because 
some of the standard deviations on the creativity tests were 
extraordinarily high, the T scores for the creativity tests 
were subjected to the same rigorous statistical analysis of the 
F test on equality of variances and the t test to determine 
significance for pooled variances and for distinct variance. 
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Cnapter III 
Rosu2 ts 



• As shown in Table T, page 7, the mean scor6 for the ST:-:P 
tosc, forn A for the- ninotr-en control stuaents who remained 
throughout the academic year was -^j)?.^?. The expcrinental 
croup mean for the pro- test was ^30.70. Post-test results 
yield a mean of '^yE.C.^ for the control group and k^y^kO for 
the experimental croup. The mean differences of k.^E for the 
control group and 4.70 for the experimental group were signi- 
ficant at the .05 level wnen toated for equalit:,- oi variances 
oy application of the F tost. However, when the t test was 
applied no signi f i c..- t iifforence was found. 

Resulto for thrj creativity tests yielded such high 
standard deviations on some of the tests and such contrasting 
differences, between :ho verbal and figural tests as shown in 
T-^ble II, page 8, thaf Paul Torrance, author of the tests 
•HSU consulted. Torrance recommended that the statistical 
analysis be recomputed using T scores. This was done witn the 
results shown in Tabl^^ III, page 9. 

The creativity pre-tests revealed that the experimental 
group was about average on national norms. The control group 
was above average on national norms on the verbal tests. 

The pre-test. mean for verbal fluency was 8^.95 for the 
control group, 64.85 for the experimental. The high standard 
aeviation, 45„6, for the control group compared to a standard 
deviation of n .7 for the experimental group. On the post- 
test for verbal fluency, the control group near was 99.58, a 
mean aifference of l6o6 from the pre-test. The standard 
deviation decreased to ^.9.5, The mean for the experinental 
group on the post-test for verbal fluency was 3 0^.55, a mean 
difference o." 59o7. 3tandard deviation had increased to 55.9. 
Application of the r test on equality of variance and the t 
test for pooled variance resulted in significance at the .O5 
level for the oxr.orimontal group. However, when subjected 
CO the t tost for distinct variances, no significance was found< 



TABLE II 



Torranco Tests of Creativity 
Raw Scores 



- Control Group 

Ire-test Post-test 

Verbal Fluency: 
Score 82.95 99.58 
S.Do 'f3.59 59.53 

Verbal Flexibility 
Scor' 5^(032 ^+1.55 
S.D, 11^86 1(>.83 

Verbal Orieina.lity 
Score 55. ^"1 72.74 
59.99 29.07 

Figural Fluency 
G'-ore 18.89 16.68 
SoD. 4.99 6.06 

Fi/;ural Flexibility 
Score 14.79 15.47 
3.D. 5.75 4.64 

FiGura3 Ori/^inality 
Score 29.<-' 3t^00 
S.D. 9. II089 

Figural Elaboration 
Score 85.11 95.16 
S.D, 23.71 3I0I9 



Diff. 

16<.63 
41 081 

7.21 
U.09 

^9o55 
59.52 

-2.21 
6.90 



-1.52 

4„69 



0.05' 
15.05 

10.05 
19.88 



Experimental Group 
Pre-test Post-test Diff<, 



64.85 
21.75 



51.55 
8.44 



39o95 
20.91 

22.60 
6.95 

16.50 
4.19 

3^.00 

11„25 

89.60 
40.05 



104^55 
35.92 

41.70 

IC022 

75»7C 
30o76 

20.85 

6„72 



15o75 
4.24 



35.55 
10.78 



107.90 
62.72 



39 » 7"^ 
26.89 



10.15 
6.95 



35«75 
30,05 



-1.75 

8„22 



-0.75 
4.14 



1.55 
10.4: 

18.30 
56.62 



significant at the .05 level for pooled variance 
significant at the .10 level for pooled variance 



TABLE III 

Torrance Tests of Creativity 
T-Scores 

• .Control Group Lxperimental Group 

Pre-test Post-test Diff. Fre-tes^ Post-test Diff. 
Verbal Fluency 

50.21 57.00 ^.79 45.55 57.15 11.80 
Verbal Flexibility 

58.52 63.95 5.6? 55,10 6l„7S 6.65 
Verbal Originality 

57.42 67.84 10.42 51.I5 66.35 15.20 

Figural Fluency 

^5.^2 59.47 .5.95 48.55 4Z,,40 -4.15 
Figural Flexibility 

47.37 43.65 -5o74 50.55 46.45 -5.90 
Figural Originality 

55.47 73.89 25.42 59.05 74.50 15.-U5 
Fig:ural Elaboration 

61.84 60.79 -1.05 65.25 62.15 -1.10 
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Differences in tr.e control group and experimental group 
were less marked on the verbal flexibility tests. The differen- 
ces were signiticant at the .05 level when tested by the F 
statistic. Kg significant difference was found when the t test 
was applied. 

No significance between the groups existed on tests for 
verbal originality, figural fluency, or figural flexibility. 

The control group growth in figural originality was signi- 
ficant at the .10 level when results were subjected to the F test 
and the t test for pooled variance. No significant difference 
existed when the t test for distinct variances was applied. 

The difference in the means for the two groups on the 
figural elaboration tests was significant at the oOl level when 
the F test on equality of variances was used,, Applicatic.i of the 
t test revealed no significant differences. 

Use of T scorei: v;nen statistically analysing the creativity 
tests showed significant differences existed between the groups 
on the tests of verbal originality, figural originality and fig- 
ural elaboration. Direction of the significance could not be 
ascertained ao no significant differences were found when the 
t^ test, was applied. 
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Chapter IV 
Conclusions 



Despite the apparent growth of both groups, particularly 
on the tests of verbal creativity, the null hypotheses must be 
accepted, namely, that sixth grade students ujing a traditional 
social studies curriculum will not differ significantly from 
those students using Man: A Course of Study on either the 
"Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking" or the "Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP): Social Studies, forms and 

That the experimental group's gain on verbal fluency was 
more than twice as great as that of the control group and yet 
was not significant may be attributed to the large variance 
within the groups, the small sample size, and the lack of control 
of other variables such as intelligence and family background^ 

Pre- and post-tost scores on the tests for figural fluency and 

figural flexibility would appear to indicate an apparent regression 

for both the control and experimental gro7i->s with the control 

group regressing slightly more than .ut^ experimental group. 

Torrance explained the phenomenon in this manner: 

• .♦Tne t-i^ural tiuency and ile-ibility scores are not 
particularly meaningful and have meaning only in relation 
to other scoreso . . .V/e have even considered the possibility 
of not scoring for figural fluency and flexibility. We 
feel, however, that these scores do give additional 
information; however, one may not expect gains when subjects 
are undergoing experiences designed to enhance their 
creativity* For example, a child may combine all of the 
circles into a single object. While this is indicative 
of a high level of originality in most cases, such a 
performance would yield a score of only 1 on fluency and 
1 on flexibility. 

Certainly a trend appears to exist on the verbal creativity 
tests* On all verbal tests, the experimental group made greater 



Quoted from a letter dated November 7, 1972 to the writers from 
K. Paul Torrance* The letter is reproduced in its entirety in 
the appendix* 
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gain than did the control group^ The standard deviation within 
the experimental group increased on the Verbal tests, while iL 
decreased for the control groupo 

What effect do "open'^ questions such as "What things do 
you imagine people everywhere would think were important?** and 
"Hov; do yon explain the differences between what you think is 
important and what people in other parts of the country or world 
think is iaiportant?"^ have on the verbal creativj ty of students 
in comparison to the "What are the principal products of 
Argentina?^* recall type of qiestions frequently used in a tradi-- 
tional social studies curriculum? The failure of the study to 
show consistent significant growth on the part of either the 
control group or the experimental group leaves one in doubt as 
to whether any one curriculixm fpcilitates creativity or the 
ability to interpret focts to develop generalizations, to identify 
Values, ai i to distinguish fact from opinion. 



"Page 1^, Introductory Lessons: Salmon from Man: A Course 
of Study 
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Chapter V 
Recommendations 



■ The inconclusiveness of the data derived from this scudy 
may be attributed to several factors. Among these factors are: 
(1) the small sample of students, (2) the failure to isolate 
variables which nay affect creativity, (5) the lack of a 
detailed curriculum guide for the traditional social studies 
program, (k) the composition of the control and experimental 
groups, and (5) the teacner variable. 

The study needs to be replicated with closer control over 
the above mentioned variables. The population can be increased 
by including sixth grade students from other schools or extend- 
ing the study over a period of several years. The question of 
whether laboratory school pupils are representative of the 
population as a whole could be controlled by including pupils 
from other schools in the district or region. Inclusion of 
other schools would also tend to alleviate the teacher variable 
caused by the number of teachers which laboratory school 
children encounter daily. Factors which affect creativity need 
to be ascertained and provided for within the design of the 
study. 

On the basis of the findings of this study, the writers 
cannot recommend that the Ashland School District adopt Man: A 
Course of Study in lieu of the traditional Latin American 
curriculum for grade six unless criteria for the social studies 
curriculum is modified or further research indicates that the 
trends shown in this study are significant. 
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APPENDIX 



185 RIVERHILL DRIVE 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 30601 

IJove.Tiber 7, 197-" 



Ms. PiOGc I'aric javi:* 
Ocathern Ore£;on Co^.lege 
AohiLno, Ore[i;on /7^,0 

Dear Ms . ba vie : 

On pa£:e. 7^- oi' the I^orm^-Technics.! ^^lariual of the 'iTCT, 
I nave cautioner ti.c;t the. li^^ural fiusncy and flexib- 
ility scores are not oarticularly meaningful and have 
meanin-^ only ir; reioition to otner scores. In tiie re- 
visea iiianual 1 have tried to be quite emphatic about 
thic. w'e have even consiaered the possibility of not 
scoring I'or fi[^ural fluency and flexibility. ./e feel, 
hc^Qver, that the':e 3cores go give aoditiona^ infonnation 
iio^.evor, one :aay not expect gains ;,hen subjects are under 
going experiences uesignea to enhance their creativity. 
For example, a child may combine ail of the circles into 
a single object. .liile tnis is indicative of 'a high 
level oj' originality in most cases, such a performance 
'.;ould yielo a score oi' only 1 on fluency and 1 on flex- 
ibi lity . 

Your results are most interesting. You did get enormous 
grovvth in both the expprimental and control groups and 
you are probably not justified in uxpectinp, more. Gome- 
thing out of the ordinary v^as happening in th.e control 
group as /;ell as in the experimental group, ouch growth 
certainly ooeh not ordinarily occur in the sixth grade 
anyuhere in tiiO Unitoa i^tates. nt the beginning, your 
experimental group vvas about average on national norms 
but your controls 'viOre a bove average on national norms 
c n th e verbal t e r: t s . 

3ome of your standard deviations are extraordinarily 
'fiigh, suggesting that your subjects were uite variable 
in thei r ^^erfonnancos. Your statistics may be completely 
accurate.* hs a safeguard, I uould recommend the lollowin 
procedure : 

1. usa T-s cores instead of ra'w scores. V/ithout 
this the forms are not exactly e..uivalent. 
They ..ore laade e .uivalent by giving all fcui'" 
forms of tiie test the same subjects and 'worKing 
i.ith i-scores or standard scores. The scores 
reporteu in your results are rav. scores, not 
scaled scores . 



2. Recompute all statistics using the T-scores. 



From the means that you have reported, your verbal scores 
should certainly yield statistically significant differ- 
ences in favor of your experimental grouo. You have some 
enormous differences. 

I suspect that your treatment was primarily verbal in nature. 
If this is true, there was no reason to expect growth in 
the figural tests. 

I shall be most interested in your final outcox-nes. 



Sincerely, 



E. Paul Torrance 



